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Thick or Thin Sowing of Grain. 





Perhaps there is no branch of practical farming 
among.us, that is more the subject of a customa- 
ry routine as that of grain growing. There is 
generally one stereotyped course pursued in the 
mode of preparing the soil, sowing the seed and 
harvesting it. Few like to step out of this par- 
ticular routine, even if they think that possibly 
there might be a different and better course to 
pursue. Perhaps it may be said this is a poor 
time to suggest any new experiments, or advise 
any departure from the old course, especially if it 
should involve any additional labor, when help is 
so scarce that itis very difficult to get it done 
even in the usual careless and slipshod manner 
heretofore practiced. There is some force in this 
objection and yet truth is as valuable now as ever, 
and if its dictates shall ultimately result in great 
gains by the improvements suggested, it is cer- 
tainly good economy to follow it. 

It may be premised that the several grains, es- 
pecially wheat, belong to the grass (gramineous) 
tribe of plants; that it is a natural character- 
istic of such plants to ‘‘tiller,” or branch out at 
the roots and seid up numerous shoots, provided 
they have room to do it, and strength of soil suf- 
ficient to nourish them. Little is thought of this 
habit, but sometimes, some farmer gets astonished 
at the multitude of stalks which he discovers 
arising from a single seed, that has fallen ina 
fertile spot, and had room to manifest this pro- 
pensity, and we sometimes have roots of that 
kind reported as remarkable facts. Now, if this 
is natural to grain, why not take advantage of it 
by using less seed and getting more harvest ? 

All grains, whether spring (or annual) and 
winter, (or bennial,) do this, but the winter grains 
most of any. Indeed there seems to be almost no 
limit to this power of tillering if aided by a little 
division of the roots. Let us give you an account 
of an experiment tried by an English farmer, or 
rather gardener, as related in Miller's ‘*Garden- 
er’s Dictionary,’’ published nearly a century ago. 
‘On the 2d of June some grains of wheat were 
planted. On the 8th of August, one plant was 
taken up and separated into 18 parts and re- 
planted. In the months of September and Octo- 
ber these plants were again taken up, separated 
and planted to stand the winter. In this divis- 
ion there were 67 plants. In March and April 
(this could be done in England during these 
months, but could be done later here) they were 
again taken up and produced five hundred plants. 
These produced 21,109 ears, and these yielded 
three and three-quarters pecks of wheat, weigh- 
ing forty-seven pounds and seven ounces, and 
were estimated to contain 576,840 grains.”’ This 
it will be granted was an enormous yield from one 
grain. Now we do not urge the practice of tak- 
ing up and dividing and setting out wheat, espec- 
ially when labor is so high as now, but we quote 
the facts by way of proof of our assertion in re- 
gard to the almost unlimited tendency of grain to 
tiller out when every thing favors it. Well, 
what good inference is to be drawn from this ex- 
periment? Why simply this—that less seed and 
more room will produce more harvest than much 
seed crowded in little space. But you will per- 
haps say, that should we sow less seed on the acre, 
in order to give each kernel more space, the 
spaces would soon be filled up with weeds, and 
injure the crop. True, considering the foul or 
weedy condition of most of our land. Bat is 
there not some method by which the requirements 
of less seed and more space can be carried out in 
part so as to profit by the principle? Yes, by 
planting or sowing in rows so as to cultivate or 
weed the grain, as you do other crops. But this 
will involve more labor and therefore cost. True, 
but if the additional crop more than pays the ex- 
tra cost, it is a good investment. We recollect 
now of no experiments in this country that carries 
out this principle. The nearest approach to it is 
the custom in the west of drilling in their wheat 
and other grain by machinery. These machines 
plant the grain in rows, but so near’ together as 
to prevent any hoeing or cultivating between 
rows, but still, they obtain greater crops from less 
seed than they would by sowing broadcast. 

In England, however, there are some few who 
follow out the plan above named, and have found 
it a profitable mode. This mode was adopted in 
an early day by Jethrce Tull, and at the present 
day is as ardently followed by the Rev. Mr. Smith 
in what is known by the Lois Weedon system in 
North Hamptonshire. Mr. Smith has published 
a little work on the subject, of which and the 
system, we have spoken in former volumes of the 
Farmer. It is also practiced by a few others and 
we will give some facts from their experience in 
our next. 


40@6> 





Profits of Sheep---Fine vs. Coarse. 





A correspondent at Skowhegan furnishes usa 
statement of the cost of keeping one hundred 
sheep of the fine, and also the coarse wooled 
breeds. He says in reply to ‘Shiloh’’ that the 
oily part of a sheep which goes into the wool, as 
in the Merino, prevents that offensive taste to the 
mutton of this breed, of which he complains ; 
and that the mutton of the Merino brought a 
higher price in New York in 1861 and 1862, than 
that of the coarse wooled varieties. We are not 
disposed at this time to argue the former, nor 
deny the latter point, but that many other breeds 
of sheep are superior to the Merino for mutton, 
is conceded beyond controversy. We present be- 
low our correspondents figures in regard to the 
cost and profits of keeping the fine and coarse 
breeds : 

100 Coarss Wooten Sueer. 





Dr.” Cr. 

Thirty tons hay, $10 per ton, $300 00 
500 pounds wool at 35c, $105 00 
100 Jabs, at $2, 200 00 

; $305 00 

Leaving a balance of five dollars. 
100 Five Woorep Suerr. 

Twenty tons hay $10 per ton, $200 00 _~—i. 
500 pounds wool at 45 cts., $225 00 
80 lambs at $1.50, 120 00 


“$345 00 
1_ifories & balance of one hundred and forty-five dol- 


We present.these figures for the consideration 
and convenience of our readers. 


Notes on our Leading Grapes. 


We make up the following summary from a 
grape report for 1863 in the Horticulturist. It 
was made in New York, latitude 43 deg. N. em- 
braces the leading varieties cultivated, and un- 
doubtedly the principal features may be relied 
upon. They are given in their order of ripening. 

Hartrorp Prouiric. Ripe Sept. lst; quality 
poor; drops badly from the branch after being 
picked a day or two; never becomes sweet to the 
center. 

Detaware. Ripe Sept. 11th; quality first best. 
This grape cannot be too highly recommended for 
its earliness, hardiness, quality and its freedom 
from loss of berry by dropping, rot or mildew. 

Rocers Hysrip. Ripe Sept. 18th; quality 
good; a first class black grape, hardy, early rip- 
ening and large berries. . 

Diana. Ripe Sept. 20th ; quality next to Del- 
aware. This was the healthiest variety of thirty- 
two, suffering neither from mildew, loss of berry, 
or rot. 

Auten’s Hysrip. Ripe Sept. 20th; quality 
best; tender; no pulp; one of the best white 
grapes ; mildewed on leaf. 

Resecca. Ripe Sept. 20th ; quality best; mil- 
dewed lightly on leaf. 
Union VuLxace. 

good; rot lightly. 

Concorp. Ripe Sept. 25th; quality poor, sim- 
ilar to Hartford Prolific ; leaf blight slightly. 

IsaBeLLa. Ripe Sept. 23th ; quality moderate; 
leaf blight badly; failed to set well; not worthy 
of cultivation where Delawares can be had. 

Cuinton. Ripe Sept. 28th ; quality poor ; not 
fit for table use ; said to make good claret wine. 

To-Katon. Ripe Sept. 28th; quality best ; 
liable to rot ; best of the black grapes. 

Ciara. Ripe Oct. 8th; quality good. 

Anna. Not ripetill Nov.; dry rot; drop badly. 

Catawba. Ripe Oct. 12th; quality fair; rot 
badly. 

The Isabella, Catawba, Clara, Cuyahoga, Union 
Village, and Rebecca did not ripen their wood 
this year, and require to be warmly protected 
during the winter. t 


Ripe Sept. 25th; quality 





Sales of Ayrshire Cattle in Maine. 


N. Dane, Jr., of Kennebunk has sold from his 
pure bred Ayrshire stock as fvllows: To B. F. 
Nourse, Esq., of Boston, for his Orrington farm, 
heifer calf two months old; to S. P. McKenny, 
Esq., of Biddeford, heifer ‘‘Nelly’’ (166) six 
months old; to Reuben Lord of Lebanon, bull 
‘* Ayrshire Lad, 21,’’ (8) one year old ; to Joshua 
Lant, of Lyman, bull ‘‘Sandy’’ one year old ; to 
the Society of Shakers at Alfred, bull calf, one 
month old; to T. ©. Allan, Esq., at the Insane 
Hospital, Augusta, heifer ‘‘Sonsie”’ (196) twenty- 
two months old, and bull ‘*Archie’’ (4) twelve 
months old; to John A. Lord of Kennebunk, 
heifer calf ‘*Katy,’’ four months old; to Josiah 


| McIntire, Biddeford, heifer calf three months old, 


and bull calf two months old; to Wm. F. Lord, 
Kennebunk, cow ‘‘Kate’’ (114;) to Seward Dill, 
Esq., Phillips, cow **Gowan’’ (84) bull calf 
**Bruce’’ nine months old, and heifer calf **Gow- 
an,’’ 2d, seven months old; to W. Gilbert, Esq., 
Bath, heifer ‘‘Effie’’ five months old. These sales 
for most parts have been during the past year. 
He now has for sale two yearling bulls, and three 
young heifers. This stock is out of choice pure 
bred Ayrshires and sired by the imported bull 
*Osuald.”” All his stock is fully registered in 
Herd Book. Le is also breeding choice Cotswold 
sheep. 





Best Kind of Potatoes---Query. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The potato crop of Maine 
has become a very important one, aud the season 
for planting is near at hand. Now, will you in- 
form me through your ee, which you consider 
the very best variety to be cultivated in this State ; 
considering quantity, quality, and liability to rot. 
Also inform me where [ can obtain the desired 
variety. T. W. J. 

Bryants Pond, March 28, 1864. 

Nors. “Our correspondent has asked us a very 
simple, but a very hard question. We cannot 
say which is the very lest variety of the potato, 
taking into account the above consideration.” The 
Foote or Jackson variety is most sought in this 
market, and commands the highest price. It is 
an excellent table sort. Nearly all varieties: of 
the potato are liable to rot, according to the sea- 
son, the character of the soil and other circum- 
stances. Very often the changing of seed from 
one locality to another—even of the same varie- 
ty—has proved of benefit, and the tubers have 
been less subject to rot. If you desire any of the 
new seedling varieties, you.can obtain them from 
responsible parties who advertise in the Farmer. 
—Eps. 








Freak of Nature. 


Our agent, V. Darling, under date of April 
9th, writes as follows : 

‘Sylvanus Damon, of Buckfield, has a two 
years old heifer which dropped a calf April 2d, 
which was alive and well and perfect in every re- 
spect except being entirely without legs or signs 


about eight months previous, was much frighten- 
ed ata dog rolling over on the ground. The 
body, in the act of rolling, being only visible to 
her, constituted a mental impression sufficiently 
strong to produce the result.’’ 


The Brahma Fowls. 


A farmer in Massachusetts who has had expe- 
rience in keeping poultry of different breeds, and 
upon a somewhat extensive scale, has decided in 
favor of the Brahmas. _ He says ‘‘they surpass in 
laying qualities, and for the market, any breed of 
fowls he has ever kept.”” This opinion also cor- 
responds with that of many parties in this city 
and elsewhere who have given them a fair trial ; 
and those who wish to obtain the pure Brahmas 
can do so by applying to Moses Noble, Esq., of 
the P. O., in this city, who has a few dozen eggs 
he will dispose of. 








The Canada Farmer. 


* Canada has at last an agriculturaf’ journal 
worthy the name. The above paper, issued at 
Toronto, U. ©., once in two weeks, by George 
Brown, is an able and practical publication and 
improves with each succeeding number. Its edi- 
torials are well written, and in the different de- 
partments it presents a good variety of original 
articles from practical and experienced cultivators. 
Its selections are judicious, and occasional illus- 
trations are introduced. Terms $1 per annum. 
[As we wish to preserve a file we would thank 





the publisher to send us the first four numbers. 


of any. The supposed cause is that the heifer, . 





Swelled Head in Sheep---Query. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—A few days since I noticed 
one of my sheep refused to eat. Upon examina- 





tion I found a swelling under her face, not on 
The swelling progressed until her 
whole head and neck were swelled to twice their 
natural size. The swelling when first observed 
was n0t larger than a small sized hen’s egg, and 
in two days she died. Fur about a day and a 


the bone. 


half before she died she did not open her mouth. 


One of my neighbors also says he has one in the 
same way. Now if you can tell me anything 


concerning the cause and cure of this disease you 
will greatly oblige M. A. H. 


Nore. Weare quite unable to name the dis- 
It has many of the symptoms of goitre, 
but that is rarely found in old sheep ; it is a dis- 


ease. 


ease that chiefly affectslambs. ‘The head of the 


sheep,’’ says Dr. Randall, ‘‘sometimes becomes 
swollen from causes which are not very well un- 
With the exception of blain, a dis- 
ease described by Youatt, but which has never 
appeared in the U.S., Dr. Randall says he knows 


derstood.”’ 


of no special or characteristic disease among shee 
which would produce a swelling of the head. A 


we can say to our correspondent is that he must 


watch every symptom, carefully note down every 


incident, and send them to us for publication, 
that some observing and intelligent shepherd may 


be able to identify the disease and furnish a rem- 
edy therefor.—Eps. ; 





Application of Ashes. 


Messrs. Exrtors :—I want to know whether it 
is advisable to use ashes on clay grounds, say a 
kitchen garden on which I have two inches of 
If so, should they be spread broadcast, or 
plowed in, or applied broadcast to the surtace 
after plowing, or applied about the hills after 


sand. 


= I trouble you for this information, 


use on consulting farmers hereabouts, I get 


nearly as many opinions as there are farmers. 
Would it pay to use-coal dust also? This you 


know is the residuum of charcoal kilns after the 


merchantable coal is raked off, and consists of the 
ashes and fine particles of the coal. 
is an excellent top dressing for cabbages, peas, 
beans, &c., and I mean to try it. 


Any information you may sce fit to give will 


oblige other beginners as well as 
Truly yours, 
Orono, April 12¢h. 


GARDENER. 


Norte. Theapplication of ashes has been found 
to produce better effects upon light or loamy land 
than upon heavy clays; but if you thoroughly 
incorporate a considerable amount of sand or loam 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Agriculture in War Times. 











Agriculture is by common consent classed as the 
first among the arts of peace, but in truth it is 
also the must eflicient handmaiden of war; and 
no nation, however strong they may be on sea and 
land, ‘can long maintain either an offensive or de- 
fensive warfare, or sustain an army in time of 
peace sufficient to ensure the respect of their 
neighbors, unless agriculture is made the foun- 
dation of its prosperity, and the majority of its 
capital is invested in this primitive pursuit. It 
has been said that Romulus founded his state on 
agriculture and war, the former nourishing and 
sustaining her normal growth, and the latter 
making her mistress of the world. The same is 
true of every great and powerful nation, ancient 
and modern. China, in which agriculture is car- 
ried to the highest point of perfection, has existed 
the longest of any nation on the globe, though 
she has always been the prey of foreign wars and 
internal dissensions. India, whose wealth is ona 
scale of which western nations can have no con- 
ception, and which has been said by the Edin- 
burgh Review to be the grave into which goes the 
silver and gold of the world, and from which it 
never returns, owes all her material prosperity to 
the products of her soil, which she exchanges for 
the treasure of the whole civilized world. Egypt, 
the motier of civilization, symbolized herself as 
the lotus springing from the mud of the Nile, to 
the fertility of which alone her position among 
the nations was to be attributed. England, 
which we have come to look upon as a commercial 
and manufacturing nation var exce//ence and which 
has been designated as a nation of shop-keepers, 
would seem at first sight to constitute an exception 
to the rule; but the rule has not and never can 
have an exception. While England is beyond all 
dispute the greatest trading natiun in the world, 
she is also the greatest farmer, and statistics show 
that by far the greater bulk of her capital is to- 
day invested in agriculture, and that the income 
from the soil is just double that from her com- 
merce, manufactures, stock investments, and all 
other sources. Napoleon understood full well 
that war must be quartered on agriculture, and 


Some say it| he established agricultural schouls throughout 


the empire, and thought it time well spent to 
draw up the details of their management, even on 
the eve of battles. 

But if agriculture has been our main resource 
in peace, it must be our dependence above all 
things now in time of war. Our commerce is 
well nigh driven from the seas by the rebel cruis- 
ers; our mills cannot obtain a supply of cotton ; 
the products of the gold mines we cannot keep in 
the country, and we have one of the largest 
armies the world bas ever seen to feed and clothe, 
no one knows how long; and even when peace 


which will act as a divider and change the texture | returns we shall be obliged always to maintain a 
of your soil, the application of ashes, either upon large standing army to ‘*keep the peace,’’ which 


the surface or incorporated with the soil will be 
found to be of great advantage to most garden 
We have never tried the application of 
the refuse of coal-kilns, and hoje you will inform 
us of the results of your trial after using it.—Eps. 


crops. 








Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A Pair of Waldo County Steers. 











Having occasion recently to call at the farm of 


Mr. John Cochran of this city, he showed usa 


pair of cattle which were ‘solid’ evidences of 


what care and patience, in teaching and disciplin- 
ing animals, will effect. He has a pair of what 
may be termed thoroughly trained oxen. They 
are broken to all sorts of farm implements where 
ox-power is used—work on either side without 
inconvenience, can be worked on a plow, &e., 


without a driver, and obey the voice or motion of 


their driver without unnecessary repetition. 
They can be driven without being yoked or tied. 
At a word and motion, the near one will stop and 
his mate will pass on, walk around the driver and 
stand on the near side, and vice versa. Ata word 
they will place their forward feet upon a plat- 
form two feet in height and remain in that posi- 
tion until ordered to get down, and a single word 
and motion from the driver is all that is necessary 
to cause them to perform the various changes 
and movements required in farm work. 

These cattle were raised by Geo. Hilton of 
Starks, in Somerset county ; took the first pre- 
mium for trained steers at the State Fair in Au- 
gusta, when they were two years old. They are 
now six years old, and girth eight feet. An 
agent of Mr. Lang ot Vassalboro’, offered four 
hundred dollars fur them a few days since. Mr. 


Cuchran is well known hereavouts as a grower of 


fine oxen, and there are many throughout the 
county, but we have never seen a pair which 
united so many of the desirable qualities, as size, 
symmetry, kindness, and so pertectly matched, 
and fully and thoroughly trained and disciplined, 
and better than all, it will pay, undoubtedly, to 
raise such stock. B. 
Belfast, 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Meteorological. 


Summary of Meteorological observations made 
at Linneus during the month of March, 1864: 

Thermometer. Monthly mean temperature, 
27°; highest temperature, 27th, 52°; lowest, 
22d and 23d, 0° ; monthly range, 52°. 

Clouds. Monthly mean amount of clouds, 
3, 7-tenth ; overcast days, two, 6th and 8th. 

Winds. N.E., 2d, 23d, 28th, 29th, 30th and 
3lst; E., 6th and 7th; S., 5th, 11th, 18th, 20th, 
26th and 27th; S., 5th, llth, 18th, 20th, 26th 
and 27th; S. W., 4th, 12th, 13th. and 19th; W., 
15th, 16th, 24th and 26th ; N. W., Ist, 3d, 8th, 
9th, 10th, 14th, 17th, 2lst and 22d. Prevailing 
N. W. 

Rain and Snow. Days rain fell, five; amount 
of rain, 0.9 inches; days snow fell, nine ; amount 
of snow, 8.5 inches. A. G. Youna. 

Linneus,, April 1, 1864, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A Query for our Correspondents. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I wish to inquire if you or 
any of your correspondents ever knew of the 
front teeth of a horse to be rotten? I havea 
colt two years old last summer that has decayed 
frunt teeth ; one is rotted off, one hollow, and 
one sticking its roots through the gum. Can you 
tell the cause, or anything about it, and what to 


do in such a case. Another six years old that |: 


has a hacking cough; have tried many things 
but find no permanent cure. Please give what 
info jon you can. SUBSCRIBER. 


Norse. We insert the above, hoping thereby 
some of our correspondents may be able to give 
satisfactory information in regard to the discase 
spoken of-—Eps. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Kennebec Union Ag’l and Hort. Society. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Below I furnish a list of 


the officers of the Kennebec Union Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, chosen at the annual 
meeting held at Gardiner, March 5th, 1864: 
James M. Carpenter, Pittston, President ; Rus- 
sel Eaton, Augusta, A. D. Knight, Hallowell, 
Gilmore Blinn, Dresden, Vice Presidents ; Nathan 
Foster, Gardiner, Secretary; Michael Hildreth, 
Gardiner, Treasurer ; J. M. Carpenter, ex officio, 
J. H. Hussey, Augusta, Stephen Lord, Hallowell, 
Isaiah Stevens, Farmingdale, Cyrus Libby, Gar- 
diner, Benj. Berry, Litchfield, John Davenport, 
Chelsea, Wm. W. Ring, Richmond, T. J. “y- 
Cross, Dresden, J. W. Jameson, Windsor, H. H. 
Northey, Whitetield, Isaac Farr, West Gardiner, 
Trustees. NatHan Foster, Seo’y. 
Gardiner, April 12, 1864. 





will be so much withdrawn from the productive 
resources of the country. If we would carry on 
this war then to a successful issue and have the 
breath of life left in us at its close, we must 
plough up two acres for one the coming season, 
and make two blades of grass grow where one 
grow before. 

But the United States is perhaps after all the 
best illustration of the importance of cherishing 
this universal and only true source of wealth. 
With our three thousand miles of coast, and our 
tens of thousands of miles of navigable rivers ; 
with our cities of spindles on every waterfull, 
with our gold mines in California, and our iron, 
coal and copper underlying the whole land, our 
real available wealth comes after all from the sur- 
face soil in the shape of our immense surplus pro- 
duce. Agriculture furnishes the cotton to keep 
our factories ranning and our merchant fleet em- 
ployed in its transportation. The great granary 
of the West keeps long lines of railroads and 
canals and an immense amount of tonnage em- 
ployed in carrying its corn and flour to the doors 
of the consumers. Even California is becoming 
as famous for its agricultural products as for its 
gold, and without the former to sustain its rap- 
idly increasing population, the latter would hard- 
ly be available, and it would he impossible in the 
present disturbed state of our commerce to sup- 
ply her from the Atlantic States, as at the period 
of her first settlement. 





A Talk in the Kitchen---About Pastries. 





Almost all families use pies, for almost all per- 
sons like them. When you are going to have 
company, and when you want to do a nice thing 
for your own folks, you give an extra touch to the 
pie. It is commonly supposed that a good pie is 
a very proper finish for a good dinner, as well as 
an amende for a poor one, and so a good pie is. 
But when I say this, I do not mean one good in 
the common acceptation of short crust, high flav- 
oring, and duly brought on at a red heat, but one 
that is really good in the sense of being fit to be 
eaten. The pie that furnishes your table hand- 
somely, that a long perverted taste pronounces 
first rate, or a big piece of which will induce 
Jubnny to do an errand or stop crying, is often far 
enough froma good article. Nor do I think I 
know all about pies, and that you housewives, who 
have made five hundred to my one, know nothing 
about the fitness of their preparation. Very far 
from it; but we do neither of us, possess all knowl- 
edge upon this subject, and you who make them 
daily, may very properly send me your best re- 
cipes, and I give you such hints as may be worth 
considering; for this pie question is a good -deal 
more than tucking together the fruit and butter 
and flour and spices that will, when baked, cut 
into a8 many pieces as the hands that reach to you 
at dinner table. It is a question of long or short 
life, of good or bad looks, of temper or amiability, 
in short, it is the other side of the doctrine of to- 
tal depravity. 

To take flour and butter, or lard, often mixed 
up with sour milk, or cream, and saleratus, and 
having baked these into the sweet, clean juices of 
God's apples and cherries, give it to your child to 
eat with the injunction to be good and happy, 
and study well, is very much like teaching the 
theology of the Decrees, and then sending the 
young student out into world, enjoining an assim- 
ilation to the character of the great and good Be- 
ing who wills all his creatures to be like unto 
himself. The idea that any simpleton can get 
dinner, but that it takes a good deal of a woman 
to write a poem, or paint a picture, is one of the 
errors that must be rooted out before any of us 
will be induced to give that attention and study 
to the subject of cooking that its importance just- 
ly merits. 





Arranging Flower Beds. 





To have a well-formed and nicely filled garden 
is not enough—it must aleo be nicely arranged. 
Nay the latter is even of much more importance 
than the former. It is of the first importance 
that the outline of the beds, and their relations 
to each other, should be good; but it is of much 
greater importance that the colors with which 
they are filled should either harmonize or contrast 
with each other. * * * Colors are separated 
into cool or warm colors. The former should 
prevail in gardens laid out on gravel, which is 
itself generally a warm color; the latter in those 
laid out on grass, which is invariably a cold color. 
For instance, in gardens on gravel, grey, lilac, 
yellow, white, blue, green, &c., should predomi- 
nate ; in those on grass, purple, pink, scarlet and 
orange should prevail. hite, however, is equal- 
ly suitable for gardens of both descriptions ; and 
unless where the gravel is very light, is always 
strikingly in juxtaposition to bright red gravel. 
As a’ practical rale, the most intense colors 
should be placed in the center of the beds, and the 
less decided tints used fur cantrasting rings or 
edgings. Generally, too the smaller the beds, 
-the more liberally may the intense. colors, as 
j scarlet, be introduced, and 
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Phenomena of Plants. 


Plants exhibit some phenomena supposed to 
arise from the state of the air, which accurate 
observers regard as prognosticating changes of 
weather. ° 

When the flower of the chickweed expands 
boldly and fully no rain will fall for at least four 
hours after. 

When the chickweed half conceals its minia- 
ture flowers the day is generally showery. 

If the chickweed entirely shuts up its white 
flower let the traveller put on his great-coat, and 
the plowman give up his day’s work. 

If the flowers of the Siberian sow-thistle keep 
open all night there will certainly be rain the 
next day. 

The different species of trefoil (clover) always 
contract their leaves at the approach of a storm. 

If the African marygold does not open its flow- 
ers about 7 o’clock in the morning, you may be 
sure it will rain that day, unless it thunders. 

The unusual fruitfulness of white thorns and 
dog rose bushes is a fure-runner of a severe win- 
ter. 

There are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which during the 
whole day torn their flowers toward the sun 
looking towards the east in the morning, the 
south at noon, and the west at night ; a fact par- 
ticularly observable in the sow thistle. 

The flowers of the chick wintergreen droop in 
the night, to keep the dew or rain from injuring | 
the tender pollen. 

One species of woodsorrel shuts up, or doubles 
its leaves before storms and tempests, a rule 
which the sensitive plants and cassia also observe. 

The flowers of both species of tragopogon open 
in the morping at the approach of the sun, and 
without regard to the state of the weather, regu- | 
larly shut about noon, from which fact the plant 
has attained the name of ‘‘go to bed at noon.’’ 

The four o’clock (mirabils) is well known 
from its remarkable property of opening its flow- 
ers at 4 in the afternoon, and not closing them 
till the same hour in the morning. 

The evening primrose (Enothera) [a native of 
Farmington] is noted for its remarkabie property 
of regularly shutting with an audible popping 
noise about sunrise and opening at sunset. 

The tamarind tree, the water lily, the mary- 
gold, and the false sensitive plant in serene 
weather expand their leaves in the day time and 
contract them in the night. 

The flower of the garden lettuce opens at seven 
o’clock and shuts at ten. 

A species of serpentine aloes, whose large and 
beautiful flower exhales a strong odor of the va- 
nilla during the time of its expansion, is culti- 
vated in the Imperial Garden in Paris, where it 
does not blossom till towards the month of July, 
and at about 5 o’clock in the evening, at which 
time it gradually opens its petals, expands them, | 
droops and dies, and by ten o’clock in the same 
evening it is totally withered. 

The cereus, a native of Jamaica and Vera Cruz, 
exhibits an exquisitely beautiful flower, nearly a 
foot in diameter, the inside of the calix a splendid 
yellow, the numerous petals of a pure white, and 
emits a highly fragrant odor during a few boure/ 
in the night, and then closes to expand no more. 

The flower of the dandelion eases very 
culiar means of sheltering itself from the heat of 
the sun, as it closes entirely whenever the heat 
becomes excessive. 

Linnzeus enumerates 46 flowers possessing this 
kind of sensitiveness, and divides them into three 
classes. 

1. Meteoric flowers, which less accurately ob- 
serve the hour of folding, but are expanded soon- 
er or later, according to the cloudiness, moisture, 
and pressure of the air. 

2. Tropical flowers.that open in the morning 
and close befure evening every day, but the hour 
of their expanding becomes earlier or later, as 
-the length of the day varies. 

3. Equinoctial flowers, which open at a certain 
and exact hour of the day, and for the most part 
close at another determinate hour.—Farmington 
Chronicle. 








The Roller. 





There is no better pulverizer to follow the plow 
than the roller. have evidence enough of 
this fact. No mat w cloddy the ground lifts, 
if the roller follows, crushing the clods as they 
are freshly turned, the action of the sun and air 
will do more towards completely pulverizing these 
clods than a thorough harrowing and cross har- 
rowing. This is of importance to farmers who 
may have occasion to turn dry stubble land a | 
in the autumn with a view to seeding it with fall 
grain. Let the roller follow the plow before 
seeding. It will scarcely be necessary to touch 
it with the harrow, if the rolling is done the 
same day the soil is turned. The soil is left with 
a smooth surface on which the grain falls, and 
which is likely to ensure its being covered to a 
uniform depth ; or if to be drilled in, this work 
is better done ; but more important than all, an 
excellent seed bed is secured, in which the seed 
will germinate and grow quickly and continuous- 
ly, without the aid of a shower, fora packed 
surface secures moisture generally. 

If the clods are allowed to get thoroughly dry, 


Sheep---Their Relative Value. 


All farmers know that there is quite a differ- 
ence in the value of sheep, even when of the 
same age, size and to the superficial observer, of 
the same general appearance. This difference 
consists chiefly in the fleece ; in the greater or 
less degree ot fineness, compactness, length and 
distribution over the body. 

But though all know this very few only are 
aware of the comparative difference between an 
ordinary sheep and a good one. How many 
farmers when purchasing are willing to pay the 
difference in value between a sheep that will shear 
34 lbs., and one that will shear 44? Or how 
many sellers are there that are discriminating 
enough to ask a price for the better sheep ap- 
proximating to her real value? How many are 
there who would start with incredulity if told 
that a sheep shearing four pounds was worth 
twice as much as one shearing only three pounds ; 
considered simply with reference to her wool 
bearing qualities, and not taking into the account 
her superior qualities as a stock producer, which 
would enhance her value much more. And yet 
such a statement would be true. 

Let us try a few figures'and sec. Assuming 
that an ordinary sheep, shearing three pounds of 
wool, is worth three | seem in the fall, we make 
a statement in proportion and see what the result 
will be. We will say that as the clear profit of 
the ordinary sheep is to the clear profit of the 
superior, 80 is $3 (the price of the ordinary ani- 
mal) to the sum sought, viz.: the value of the 
superior. Three pounds of wool at 75c. per 
pound amounts to $2.25. From this we must 
deduct $1.50 at least to pay the expense of keep- 
ing per year, then we have 75c. left as profit. 

Now four pounds of wool at 75c. amounts to 
$3.00. Deduct $1.50 as before for keeping and 
we have $1.50 lett as profit. Weare now ready 
for the statement : 

As 75c. profit is to $1.50 profit, so is $3, (the 
price of an ordinary sheep) to the value of the 


4 lb. sheep. 
75: 1.50: : 3.00 
3.00 





75) 450.00 (2.00 dollars. Ans. 
450 





Thus you will readily perceive that in this case 
the addition of one pound to the fleece doubles 
the value of the animal simply considered asa 
wool producer. 

Now if we test the value of a 5 lb. animal by 
the same rule, other things being equal, we shall 
find her to be worth, as a wool bearer, $9 ; a 6 lb. 
one worth $12; a7 |b. one $15: an 8 Ib. one 
$18; a 9 lb. one $21, and a 10 Ib. one $24. 

Now if the premises are correst, this exhibit of 
results mist be correct, so far as it goes. But it 
does not go far enough to show the true value of 
superior animals, as it does not take into the ac- 
count the enhanced value of the progeny, which 
should be rated sufficiently high to increase the 
animal’s value 50 per cent. above the exhibit 
shown as her estimate as a wool producer. How- 
ever whether this latter estimate should be less or 
more, there can be no question but the popular 


pe- | notions of the relative value of sheep are errone- 


ous. The sheep isa valuable animal; and the 
better the sheep the more valuable, and any sug- 
— which may set the matter in its true 
ight cannot be mistimed.—Jabez D. Hill. 


Repairing Roads. 


I consider a harrow among the indespensable 
tools in making or repairing our highways. [ 
find there is nothing so good to break up sods, if 
used long enough. 

Let me give two illustrations of its use. A 
few years ago, we finished a piece of road on a 
hill at noon, having harrowed it to the surveyor’s 
content. In the afternoon we worked on another 
hill, but just as we were ready to use the barrow, 
a shower drove us home. During the summer 
the first hill was smooth and hard, but the 
other was all washed out that night. 

Last summer as we were plowing our first fur- 
row by the side of the road, on a flat, moist 
meee of ground,a neighbor came along, an intel- 
igent farmer, and asked ‘‘what I was guing to do 
with that stuff?’’ ‘*Make a road of it,’’ I told 
him. ‘*Why,”’’ said he *‘you had better put that 
into your hog yard and make a road of something 
else, for that will be podge, podge all summer.’ 
We finished scraping at noon, about 30 rods. 
In the afternoon a boy worked with four lively 
yoke of oxen till night. Although we had a wet 
season this piece of road was in good condition, 
as all will testify who travelled it. 

Besides breaking up the sods, the harrow brings 
to the surface all the small stones which have 
been distributed by the scraper, so they can be 
got rid of at once; and then the continuous 
tread of the oxen makes the road hard to begin 
with. 

Use the harrow then, and use it after you think 
it enough.—Unvs in Lewiston Journal. 











Bruised Oats for Horses. 


A horse fed upon whole oats and uncut bay, ex- 
pends a large proportion of his motive power in 





the good effect resulting from the use of the 
roller is much diminished thereafter. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that this work of rolling 
be done as svon after the ground is turned as 
possible. 

And talking of the roller, it should be here as- 
serted that a farmer can just as profitably put in 
crops and cultivate his soil without a harrow as 
without a roller. It is gratifying to know that 
very many farmers have learned this fact; but 
there is still a large per centum who are either | 
ignorant or indifferent respecting it. It should | 
be impressed upon them.— Rural New Yorker. 


Millet. 








We think our farmers will do well to give more | 
attention to raising millet. It is one of the best | 
and most profitable hay crops we have. If cat | 
when in full bloom, it is considered by good judges 
to be equal to the best timothy, while it yields a 
much heavier crop on the same land. If the seed 
be allowed to ripen, the qualivy of the hay is not 
quite as good, and it of course is more exhaust- 
ing to the soil. But in the latter case the hay is 
still of good quality, and will be relished by all) 
kinds of stock. 

An excellent plan is, to plow the ground, and 
manure well, sow about the usual time for the 
spring grains, and cut about the middle of June. 
As soon as the crop is off, plow, manure, and sow 
as before. The second crop will have ample time 
to ripen its seed ade glen one trons in the 
fall. By pursuing thi , two can 
be chon pn the same land, and ont, Sieh 
season secured. Two cuttings will give on good 
corn land, at least four tons per acre of Ey. 
One peck of seed per acre will do, but if double 
that quantity be used, the hay will be finer, and 
thereiore preferable for ordinary feeding. If 
sown thick, weeds stand no chance at all—the 
miillet entirely covering and monopolizing the 
ground. 

Forage crops will be worth looking after this 
year, and we advise our farmer readers to try 
some millet. It is easily raised, and is most cer- 
tainly a cheap crop for feeding. Try a patch of 
it.—Plowman. 


Land Measure. - 


Every farmer should have a rod measure—e 
light stiff pole—just 164 feet long, for measuring 
|¥and. By 2 little practice ‘he can learn to step a 
rod at five paces which will answer very well for 
ordinary farm work. 
rods in width and Jength of a lot you wish to! 
measure, and multiply one by the other, and di- 
vide hy 160 and .you,have bamber of acres, 
as 160 equare rods make a square acre. If you’ 
wish to lay off one acre, measure thirteen rods 








Aascertain the number of | 





side. ‘This lacks only a rod’ fall 


the of mastication. After a hard day's 
work he has befure him the task of reducing to 
pulp 15 or 20 pounds weight of hard food, and 
the operation is carried on during the hours which 
ought to be devoted to repose. Not unfrequently 
is the animal so tired that he is unable to prop- 
erly chew his food ; he, therefore, bolts the oats, 
a large proportion of which unchanged 
through his body. Those who desire to render 
fully effective the motive power of the horse, must 
pay attention to the mechanical state as well as 
to the quality and quantity of his food. The 
force expended by the horse in comminuting his 
fuod—when it is com of hay, straw and 
oats—may be set down as at least equal to the 
power he expends in one hour and a half of work, 
such, for example, as plowing. The preparation 
of his food, by means of steam or water power, 
or even by animal motive power, would econo 
mise, by at least one-half, the labor expended in 
its mastication ; this would be equivalent to half 
a day's work in every week—a clear gain to the 
animals’s oWher. It has been objected to the 
use of bruised oats, that they produce a laxative 
effect upon the animals, but this disadvantage 
may be easily obviated by the addition of cut 
straw to his food. 


White Beans, 


This ought to be more generally cultivated 
by Qeneee The small variety or anh bean 
in great demand for our troops, and is worth a 
least $2.50 per bushel at wholesale. They should 
besown in drills about 2) feet apart, at the rate 
of at least a bushel to an acre. Sow from the 
10th to the 25th of May. Fifty bushels to the 
acre are known to have been raised. They area 
safe crop to grow between the rows in a young 
apple orchard, and always leave the ground in 
fine condition. Let every farmer resolve to have 
at least one acre this season. 








2” Give your swine charcoal. Its nutcitive 
qualities are such, that they subsist on it for 
weeks together without other food. Geese, when 
confined so as to deprive them of motion, and 
fattened on three grains of corn per day, and as 
much charcoal as they can devour, have become 
fat in eight days. Hogs eat it voraciously after 
a little time, and are never sick while they have 
& good supply. It should be always kept in the 
sty, and fed to the inmates regularly like all 





Farmers who make the most rapid improve- 
ome ate likely to be those who 
read most on the subject of their vocation. For 


the man who reads little, po matter what his vo- . 


cation is, will be likely to. think little, and act 
chiefly with reference to tradition received from 
former generations, or else in imitation of what is 


_ | going on about him. 


Aousehold Lints. 


Removing Stains. 


Receipt books give an almost endless number of 
directions, without the reasons, in the form of a 

vast undigested mass of remedies. A knowledge 

of the substances, and the application of chemical 
principles, greatly simplifies the act, and renders 
intelligible and certain, what before was only ac- 

complished guess-work and endless trials. 

Grease Stains. These are from grease, oil, 

&c., and are simply removed by alkalies or soap, 

or by essential oil dissolved in alcohol. Alkalies, 

such as solutions of saleratus or liquid ammonia, 

will remove them safely from all subtances with- 

out color. For other substances, the alcoholic 
solutions spoken of will do, and among them 

burning fluid answers a urpose. But the 

best of all is the new dd nt ~ termed Benzine, 

which exceeds anything else we know of in efli- 

ciency. Lay a paper under the fabric and apply 

the liquid. Oil spots and stains from candle 

snuff, on woolen table covers, paint spots on gar- 

ments, &c., are thus perfectly removed, without 
the slightest discoloration. 

Acip Srains, These may generally be known 
by reddening black, brown, and violet dyes, and 
all blue colors except Prussian blue and indigo. 
Yellow colors are generally rendered paler, except 
the color of annato, which becomes orange. 

These stains are neutralized by alkalies. A 
spot, for instance, on a woolen coat, from strong 
vinegar or sulphuric acid, may be entirely re- 
moved by applying a solation of saleratus. Ap- 
ply it cautiously until the acid is exactly neutral- 
ized, which may be known by the restoration of 
color ; and then sponge off the salt thus made by 
means of a sponge. Ammonia is better for deli- 
cate fabrics. * , 

Sweet stains are chiefly occasioned by a little 
muriate of soda and acetic acid—which produce 
nearly the same effects as acids generally, and are 
to be removed in the same way, operating cau- 
tiously. 

Avkating Starns. These are the opposite of 
acid stains—they change vegetable blues to green, 
red to violet, green to yellow, yellow to brown, 
and annato tored. They are to be treated with 
acids. The writer once had a new pair of dark 
cloth pantaloons changed to a light brown below 
the knees, by riding on a load of fresh lime in 
storm. ‘Oh! you have ruined your clothes !’’ 
was the exclamation ; but he deliberatly pro- 
cured a cup of vinegar, and sponging the cloth 
gradually, completely restored the color, and 
then again sponging off the compound, left them 
as good as before. 

Iron Stains. These come from iron-rust, ink, 
&e. To remove them, the iron is first dissolved 
by a solution of oxalic acid in water. The ox- 
alate of iron thas produced, which, unlike iron 
rust, is soluble, is readily removed by washing 
or soaking. Ink spots (tanno-gallate of iron.) 
upon the printed Jeaves of books, are removed in 
the same way—but the lamp-black of the printer's 
ink is not at all affected. If fresh, such spots 
may be wholly effaced ; if old and dry, a very lit- 
tle will remain. 

Wheel grease makes a compound stain of 
grease and iron. The grease may be taken out 
first by alkali; and then the iron by oxalic acid. 
If tar Las been used on the wheel, rub on lard, 
which will dissolve it, and then apply the alkali. 
Turpentine will answer nearly the same purpose 
as lard. 

Vecetaste Strains. These include fruit stains, 
and may be removed with chlorine or sulphuric 
acid. A diluted solution of chlorine will remove 
them ; or if practicable, chlorine in & gaseous 
state will be better, the place being wet. Sul- 
phuric acid, or the strong fumes of burnin 
sulphur will effect the same, purpose, but muc 
more slowly, ani — more safely. Buth 
these substances will, however, remove any other 
vegetable color which may have been used for 
dyeing the fabric. 

To remove stains from calico or other colored 
substances, without affecting the original hue, 
requires not only a knoWledge of the materials 
used in dyeing, but of those which will dispel the 
stain without affecting these dyes, and would be 
too extended a subject for our present limits.— 
Annual Register. 











Economy in a Family, 


There is nothing which goes so far towards 
placing young people beyond the reach of pover- 
ty as economy in the management of household 
affairs. It matters not whether a man furnishes 
little or much for bis family, if there is a contin- 
ual leakage in his kitchen or parlor; it rans 
away, he knows not how, and that demon Waste 
cries ‘*More!’’ like the horse-leech’s daughter, 
until he that — has no more to give. It 
is the husband's duty to bring into the house ; 
and it is the duty of the wife to see that nona 
goes wrongfully out of it. A man a wife to 
ook after his affairs, and to assist him in his 
journey through life; to educate and pre 
their children for a proper station in life, and 
not to dissipate his property. The husband's in- 
terest should be the wife's care, and her greatest 
ambition to carry her no farther than his welfare 
or happiness, together with that of her children. 
This should be her sole aim, and the theatre of 
her exploits in the bosom of her family, where 
she may do as much towards making a fortune as 
he can in the counting-room or workshop. It is 
not the money eirned that makes a man wealthy, 
it is what he saves from his earnings. Self-grati- 
fication in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or 
more company than his purse can well entertain, 
are equally pernicious. 





Recipes. 


To make Oat Meat Srancn Puppixc. Take, 
say, two quarts of oat meal, and pour into saf- 
ficient pure cold water to well cover it, let it 
stand at two days, then strain it through a 
seive or cloth into a clean vessel. To make sure 
that you get all the substance out of the meal, 
after the first water is drained off pour on it mare 
water, and rub it well. Let the water stand till 
well settled, then pour off the top, at the bottom 
will be found the starch. To make et wee 
pure and white, after you heve tu off the 
first water, pour in on top of the starch a little 
more pure water, and after it has swelled, pour 
it off as before; this operation may be repeated 
till the starch becomes perfectly fine and white. 
It ig then fit fur couking. This is dove simply b 
utting a few spoonfuls into a saucepan 

resh water and a little salt. It will be done 
with about four minutes boiling. 

To Maxe Fiovr Cavous. lato five epoonfals 
of the purest water, rub smooth one 
ful of fine flour. Set over the fire five 
fuls of new milk, and put two bite of sugar into 
it; the moment it boils, pour into it four and 
water, and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes. 
It is & nourishing and gently t food, par- 
ticularly for babies who bave weak bowels. — 

To Maxe Mix Porrmos. Make a fine gruel 
of cracked corn, grits, or oat meal, long boiled ; 
strain off, either add cold or warm milk, as way 
be approved. Serve with toast. 


To Cleanse Good Kid Gloves, 
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